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UNE PROMENADE DES TOILETTES 

IT is perhaps presuming to divert the attention 
of our readers from the serious side of art 
to any subject so apparently trivial as a 
collection of dolls; but in these midsummer 
days when the reading public is clamoring on 
every side for "light" reading, it may not be 
amiss to steal a little space from the usual trend 
of our studies to exploit a subject more or less 
alluring, even though the introduction of such 
subject may be considered by some as an in- 
trusion upon the field of art. In the present 
instance also, the reason for such intrusion, if 
so it may be termed, amply justifies it; and 
even were this not true, these dainty manikins 
that mirror the styles of bygone days are, in a 
way, quite the equal of the modern woman in 
their ability to charm. Indifferent indeed is he 
who can withstand, for instance, the fascination 
of the Burgundian lady with her placid features 
surmounted by a towering head-dress, reflecting 
the dignity of an original who, with the folds of 
her sumptuous robes gathered about her, moved 
with a majesty and beauty all her own through 
the halls of some mediaeval castle; or again the 
quaint Nuremberg maiden, whose tranquil poise 
— a marked contrast to the extravagant gaiety 
of the delightful beauties of the French court — 
suggests none of the rush and turmoil of twentieth- 
century life. 

In a group of models of this kind, in which 
the different periods are arranged in sequence, 
one is impressed with the truth of the oft-repeated 
statement that there is nothing new under the 
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sun; fashions invariably repeat themselves and 
any given mode can usually be traced to some 
type of a century or two earlier. The history of 
costume presents an ever-shifting scene in which 
the fads and fancies of our ancestors are pictured 
in their various stages of evolution. The insati- 
able demand for novelty is no feminine trait of 
recent development; for in this the twentieth- 
century woman in no way differs from her forbears 
who brought upon themselves the ridicule of an 
eighteenth-century rhymester whose following 
lines decry the instability of fashion in his day: 

" Now dress'd in a cap, now naked in none; 
Now loose in a mob, now close in a Joan; 
Without handkerchief now, and now buried in ruff; 
Now plain as a Quaker, now all of a puff; 
Now a shape in neat stays, now a slattern in jumps; 
Now high in French heels, now low in your pumps; 
Now monstrous in hoop, now trapish, and walking 
With your petticoats clung to your heels like a maul- 
kin; 
Like a clock on the tower, that shews you the 

weather, 
You are hardly the same for two days together." 1 

With each succeeding epoch, however, the 
vagaries of Dame Fashion seem to reflect an ever- 
increasingtendencyto emancipate feminine charm 
from the rigid severity of the scholastic lines by 
which in the early days it was hampered. Take, 
for instance, the Italian model of the fourteenth 
century: the entire costume is built up on formal 
lines that are but a slight variant from the regula- 
ted garb of a cloistered nun — a style admirably 

1 F. W. Fairholt. Costume in England, London, 1846, 
P- 392. Quoted from the Universal Magazine, 1780. 
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adapted to harmonize with the mediaeval 
architectural setting; the simple folds of the 
heavy hand-wrought fabric of the dress, the 
flowing veil, and the close-fitting cap conceal- 
ing every vestige of hair, all bespeak the 
strict formality of an ascetic age. A greater 
freedom for the display of individual taste, 
and an increasing tendency toward ex- 
travagant display, are shown in the jeweled 
head-dress that soon came into vogue — 
a freak of fashion which, let us hope, may 
have held some slight recompense for her 
whose features were bereft of the softening 
influence of a becoming coiffure. This 
popular fad of the Middle Ages is only 
another instance of the extreme to which 
feminine fancy will sometimes rush in its 
feverish pursuit of fashion; the same 
freakishness appeared again in the extrava- 
gant ruffs of the sixteenth century and 
again in the grotesque "scaffoldings of 
hair" perpetrated by the French hair- 
dressers of the court of Louis XVI. But, 
linger as one may over these novelties of 
earlier fashion, one is bound to be lured on 
by the fascinations of the quaint little 
ladies of the nineteenth century in their 
beruffled gowns and poke bonnets. These 
later types are in line with the costumes 
in the collection bequeathed to the Museum 
in 191 1 by Mrs. Maria P. James, which 
have proved most helpful to students in 
design, and it is to supplement these 
that the present collection has been ar- 
ranged. The increasing demand for cos- 
tume material in the study room has 
proved the value of models of this type, 
and it has been felt that at this time, when 
the American designer is cut off from 
European sources of inspiration, a col- 
lection 1 that would represent in miniature 
the evolution of the modern costume from 
the style of earlier days might prove helpful 
in many ways to those interested, and afford 
a broader appreciation of the subject than 
is to be gained from illustrations in books. 
The models have been chosen from 
paintings of the Old Masters, from tapes- 
tries, and from standard authors on cos- 
tume. Every detail has been carefully 
worked out, and while original materials 



Similar to the Foucault Collection of dolls in 
the Musee des Arts decoratifs, Paris. 



of the period were not available, and in 
fact would not be desirable in miniature 
models, fabrics have been selected corres- 
ponding in texture and design as nearly as 
possible to those in vogue at the dates 
specified. The figures measure about 
fourteen inches in height, and while a 
uniform model has been used throughout 
the series, the difference in the dressing of 
the hair and the varying lines of the head- 
dress give to each an expression of in- 
dividual charm. Some thirty different 
styles are illustrated and, while this falls 
far short of being a complete series, it 
gives a general idea of some of the more 
salient features of women's costume from 
the Middle Ages to the twentieth century. 
The collection will be temporarily dis- 
played in the Room of Recent Accessions. 

F. M. 

COLUMBIA SUMMER SCHOOL VISIT 

THE visit to the Museum, which has 
become a recognized number in the 
programme of excursions planned 
for the Columbia Summer School 
students, occurred this year on Thursday, 
July 8th. As usual, the students met in the 
Lecture Hall, where they were welcomed by 
the Secretary of the Museum and told such 
general facts about the extent and arrange- 
ment of the collections as would make their 
initial visit and all subsequent visits more 
definite in purpose and so more profitable. 
In smaller groups, each under the guidance 
of a member of the staff, they then saw 
whatever part of the collections they in- 
dividually desired. 

SATURDAY EVENING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

SATURDAY evenings theGold Room 
(II: C 32) and the room in Wing H 
(I I : H 23) in which the collection of 
miniatures lent by M r. J . P. Morgan 
is installed are closed to the public. 

From six until ten o'clock Saturday 
evenings sketching and copying are per- 
mitted in the Museum. By this extension 
of student privilege, in effect for the past 
year and a half, the Museum aims to ac- 
commodate those who are employed during 
the day. 
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